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AN OLD QUESTION. 

PERHAPS in nothing is the traditional Yale spirit of 
conservatism more strikingly shown than in the atti- 
tude of the body of students toward compulsory chapel. 
While in many of the surrounding colleges it is met with 
open protest or submitted to with unwilling acquiescence, 
it is probably safe to say that here student sentiment is in 
favor of the present system, or at least not opposed to 
it. This is especially true in the earlier part of the 
course. For, the arguments in its favor are both obvious 
and weighty ; they lie close to the surface and may be 
perceived by any one, as well by him who has never seen 
a college community as by the oldest member of it ; while 
the reasons which sustain the other side, although early 
felt, do not present themselves clearly and with full force 
until much later in the course, when thoughtful compari- 
son has made fully apparent to us how great is the lack in 
our religious services. 

It is of Sunday chapel, as supposedly analogous to the 
church attendance to which we are most of us accustomed 
when in our homes, that the writer would attempt to say 
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a word, which, if contributing nothing either very con- 
vincing or very new to this well-worn discussion, may ^t 
least have the merit of being the outcome of his own 
observation as an undergraduate in Battell Chapel for the 
last three years. And it would be unfair not to acknowl- 
edge at the outset the strength of the objections against 
the abolition of compulsory Sunday chapel. In the com- 
munity at large it is usually held to be the part of staid 
and respectable persons everywhere to go to church with 
their families, so that habitual non-church goers become 
more or less objects of comment to their neighbors, and 
the constraint of public opinion supplements personal 
religious feeling. Here, in our individual carelessness of 
public opinion, it would be easy for one freed from home 
influence to form habits of indifference which would go with 
him in after life, were not the insensible power of family 
observance of the Sabbath replaced by compelled obe- 
dience to college rules. To leave the entire day at the 
complete disposal of each student would be to run the risk 
of seeing it in many cases used — to put it mildly — un- 
profitably. The conditions of college life are such as 
would, without the restraint imposed from without, give 
greater freedom of individual action than almost any 
other surroundings. From the broadened standards and 
the strong good fellowship which are perhaps the two most 
prominent features of our new relations, comes a tolerance 
so liberal that it hesitates to give the right name to many 
things, and seeks to pass over as indulgently as possible 
what it cannot approve. But the processes of nature 
teach us that the fetters which bind subjective freedom 
should be gradually dissolved, not forcibly taken off. The 
average college undergraduate is no more to be suddenly 
given the most complete self-control and non-accounta- 
bility to others than he is to be kept under the petty rules 
and close scrutiny of the school-room. The proper via 
media is again the object of our search. There is no 
empiric rule for us ; we must decide each case by calcu- 
lating the probable effects of either course and then strik- 
ing a balance between good and bad. 
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To many the remembrance of the first Sunday chapel 
service of Freshman year will remain as distinct as it is 
unpleasant. The contrast which it made with the atmos- 
phere of reverence and worship which had hitherto seemed 
an inherent and essential part of "going to church/' was 
too vivid not to make itself felt even by the indifferent. 
The sense of an outward duty formally and perfunctorily 
discharged forces itself upon one, and from that time on 
grows steadily throughout the course. It is only because 
we come presently to accept this as inevitable, and then, 
acquiescing in it, almost forget the possibility of anything 
else, that we defend it as a necessary part of college dis- 
cipline. But how often do we hear the complaint that 
attendance at chapel has " spoiled " one for enjoying and 
entering into church service elsewhere. Habits of inat- 
tention and irreverence are easily formed and with dif- 
ficulty shaken off. So contagious is this influence that it 
can hardly fail to make itself felt in gallery, and even pul- 
pit, choking everywhere the spontaneity of devotion. 
The complaint has sometimes been made against the 
preaching of past years that it was rather intended for 
the edification of the older listeners, in whose hands the 
real control of the Church of Christ in Yale College rests, 
than directed to the needs of the younger portion of the 
congregation. Such a charge is not a just one. The sac- 
rifice on the part of the professors and their families in 
attending chapel rather than some city church is one too 
little apt to occur to us. The cause of the present apathy 
lies far deeper than the personality of the preacher, and of 
this striking proofs will occur to those who recall some of 
the discourses of the past months and the reception with 
which they met. 

We may as well face the question fairly. Religious 
services, the expression of worship in which each one is 
sustained and inspired by the consciousness of others join- 
ing with him, the surroundings which favor communion 
with a Power higher than ourselves, these are not to be 
found in Battell Chapel. We are a church only in name. 
The indefinable sense of something antagonistic to all this 
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rises insensibly to chill the hearts of listeners and the ut- 
terance of the speaker. Sometimes one almost fears an 
explosion, so strong is the sense of suppression ; nor is 
the fear a mere fancy, for the attitude of the students in 
general could hardly be termed a reverent one, and it 
needs but slight occasion to start a visible commotion or 
an indecorous snicker, restrained by no respect for place 
or person. Indeed it is difficult to see how any clergy- 
man could, without the greatest reluctance, consent to oc- 
cupy the college pulpit, and there is known to the writer at 
least one case of a man possessed of gifts spiritual and in- 
tellectual well worthy the attention of any body of hear- 
ers, who does not care for a repetition of his experience. 
I have said that we are a church only in name. Any 
organization whose activities are confined to the interests 
of its members, a close corporation devoted to mutual im- 
provement, has but a slight claim to the name of church." 
It must be aggressive if it is anything. Whether even 
this modicum of good can be ascribed to our church is at 
least open to doubt. There are, it is true, various branches 
of religious work vigorously conducted by the students. 
There are the class meetings, the general meetings, the 
Y. M. C. A. work, the several mission schools in which 
students have a part, and the Grand Street Mission ; but 
to trace any very necessary and intimate connection be- 
tween all or any of these and the college church, so that 
the removal of the latter would interrupt or seriously 
interfere with them, would be a cruelly perplexing problem 
to the most ardent partisan. With the single exception of 
the class deaconships — a most important and valuable ex- 
ception indeed, yet one for which it would be not impos- 
sible to devise a substitute — there is absolutely no visible 
activity or means of activity beyond the church services — 
or exercises, we should do better to say, for by what pos- 
sible assumption can we arrogate to formal and compelled 
presence in a certain stated place at a certain stated time 
the name of " divine service ?" And so with the provid- 
ing of a useful working committee for religious purposes 
among us, we have at the same time begun and concluded 
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the catalogue of the good with which our church supplies 
us ! No helpful consciousness of a common centre about 
which our efforts may group themselves, no strong influ- 
ence exerted on our lives, no sacred fire at which to rekin- 
dle our own dimming spark : do we not well say that this 
is a church only in name ? 

To this result I believe two causes chiefly contribute. 
The first of these is the fact that we have no actual share 
or interest in the doings of the church. If a business 
meeting of the members is requested it is not understood 
that the presence of student members is desired. In the 
most important matters of church government we have 
no voice .at all. By this I would not be understood as 
necessarily claiming that we should have a voice, for the 
suggestion that we should ourselves, for example, select 
our next college pastor would, doubtless, seem a startling 
one. But I do say that to be a member of a church mod- 
elled apparently on Congregational forms of polity, and 
be one of the majority whose opinion seems to be as im- 
material and undesired as it is unknown, does not tend to 
increase one's sense of the reality of the bond or to de- 
velop zeal in its service. Even that first and least duty 
which we owe — of giving money, does not find its chan- 
nels of expression here, and on the rare occasions when the 
contribution plate passes down the aisle it is to receive 
its dollars from the faculty and dimes from the students. 

The second and by far the more important cause I find 
in the engrafting among the proper offices of the church 
the totally foreign one of compulsory attendance, thus 
making it subservient to college discipline and a mere 
part of the routine — for this is the utmost limit to which 
compulsion can go. True public worship has become out 
of the question ; the proper springs and fountains of col- 
lege religion are choked, and those who would find the 
sweet waters must seek them where they issue trom sources 
still left open, the class and university meetings. If it be 
said that these are in some way connected with the college 
church, the answer is ready that it can be but an acci- 
dental or artificial connection which shows itself so feebly. 
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Nor are the evil consequences limited to any single de- 
partment of religious work. That which should have been 
the centre and inspiration of all has become a numbing 
influence, constantly paralyzing devotion, and making 
sacred things common and profane. 

Any attempt at constructive suggestion is beyond the 
limits of the present article. It has been proposed that a 
possible substitute to the present system might be found 
in a short compulsory service, perhaps with ritual, but in 
general somewhat like the present daily chapel, followed 
by voluntary church. I can, in closing, only throw this 
out as a hint, in favor of which many advantages might 
be urged. But before elaborating any new plan, the evils 
of the one now existing must be recognized. It is for 
this purpose that I have written, with the hope that if 
these words shall chance to come to the notice of any 
interested in our religious life and responsible for it, the 
earnestness which prompted them may gain for them 
some degree of consideration. If it shall prove that the 
present order of things is necessary as a sort of police 
regulation in connection with college government, so let 
it be ; but at least let us not delude ourselves with the pre- 
tence that in it we are performing an act of reverence, 
nor desecrate the holy name of worship by a parody and a 
lie. 

Herbert Augustine Smith, 
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UNPHILOSOPHY. 

In the harp of life some chord makes moan, 
In the moving throng some eye grows dim, — 

That note, that tear for me, 
Doth touch great nature's heart ; nor sweeter hymn 
Hath upward flown 
Than this from thee, 
My sweet unknown ! 

And nobler far 
I ever hold are unknown friends, 
And seek to fathom choicer ends, 

Than trysting lovers are, 
Whose burning kiss is thrice repaid 
When hearts in foolish masquerade 

Their mystic gates unbar ; 

The silver rays of yon lone star, 
That span the leaning centuries. 
Fall down in clearer light than these 

Poor earth-bought gleams of ours that scar 
The eyes they light amid the shade. 

What desert bloom. 
What flower doth blush but lades the air 

That hurries by with its perfume, 

What star is lit but doth illume 
The dusky night's disheveled hair 

That floats above the gloom ! 

The ranging years 
Are thickly sown with sounds of glee. 
That fade into the melody 

And music of the spheres. 
Where wishes all unvoiced combine 
In harmonies far too divine 

For earth's most tuneful ears ; 

'Tis sweet to think these hopes and tears 
Do thrill the universe of mind. 
In some dim way and undefined, 

So love, and not love's source, appears 
To bind thy bleeding heart and mine. 

And the sum of all that we enthrone 
In this life of sacrifice and love 

Is full of voiceless prayer, 
And each of us doth climb the stars above 
Not all alone. 
For thou art there, 
O sweet unknown ! T. W. Buchanan, 
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IN THE SPRING. 

IT may seem unseasonable to write on such a subject as 
this, when winter has only just begun to tighten his 
grasp upon us. But when, as often in these short winter 
days, the sun is hidden behind driving, gray clouds, when 
the trees are bare, and black with rain, and nothing living 
is visible but some lonely crow, flying silently home to a 
dripping pine tree, we must seek more cheerful themes. 
We cannot help longing for the time when spring shall 
be born again, with nothing to welcome her but the first, 
piping voices of frogs, and sweet, soft notes of blue birds. 
It is then that the sunshine is so bright, and the wind 
blows so softly from the south, that we are surprised at 
each cold breeze meeting us from behind the hedges, 
where the ice still lies. It is the time when the sun sets 
warm, when even the evening air is balmy, when we think 
that summer is almost here ; and wake in the morning to 
find it snowing. 

But there are beautiful mornings in early spring \ sun- 
rises when the world seems so full of life that we feel as 
if winter had gone before we knew it. Such a sunrise I 
once saw from that long, sandy ridge, which for miles 
keeps the Atlantic waves from the low, Long Island shore. 
There is a lonely grandeur in that bare sand bank, boldly 
fronting the great surges from the south, while, from the 
north, it scarcely feels a wave higher than the waves of 
the tide slowly rising through the sea-weed. Its rounded 
hills, as they stretch east and west in sweeping curves, 
one could imagine the fleshless vertebrae of some huge 
sea-monster, stranded in the shallows of Great South Bay. 

I stood on one of these mounds when the red was just ting- 
ing the east. The coarse grass was wet with frosty dew. 
The air was sharp, and all around the song sparrows were 
singing. Every bush, every taller weed gave forth a song 
to returning spring, and joyful home-coming. And to this 
vocal concert, the ocean added its deep bass, from the foot 
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of the sloping hill, where the waves broke, and ran foam- 
ing up the steep, hard beach of sand. There was a mist 
over the glassy waters of the bay, and from far away in 
its pearly softness came the harsh quacking of the black- 
ducks on their feeding grounds ; while, now and then, an 
evidence of their morning toilet appeared in the shape of a 
downy feather, borne toward us on the tide. Then there 
were sounds, elusive, unreal, beyond description ; such as 
the murmuring of the water through the sedge, or the 
whistle of a duck's swift wings overhead, a sound which 
dies away in a faint whirr ere the duck itself is discovered 
among the fading stars. 

And what a sunrise. The sun came out of the waves 
and shone full on the great, tossing sea, gilding the leap- 
ing foam, reflected in the million dew-drops of the grass, 
driving away the mist, disclosing the shores of Long 
Island, green with spring's first verdure, and Heliport's 
steeples, white over the burnished mirror of Great South 
Bay. On the one side grandeur ; on the other soft, peace- 
ful beauty, separated only by a narrow line of gleaming 
sand. There is life in such a scene : not the throbbing 
life of civilization, but a wild, free life, a spirit of the place, 
hovering on the wings of the wind, calling in the surf's 
thunder, glancing in the sun's morning rays. It is an in- 
fluence so strongly felt that one seeks to embody it : in 
that solitary duck, far up toward the sun, black against 
the sky's azure ; in that loon, now hidden beneath the cool 
depths, now raising himself, with flapping wings, to look 
over the waves' crests ; in the gull, breasting the land- 
breeze, rising and falling in graceful curves, exulting in 
the light of another beautiful day. 

But, notwithstanding such scenes as this, early spring's 
chief charm lies in the assurance which it gives of brighter 
days to come. Even now there are sunny nooks, where 
the hepatica and anemone are blooming, where the sun 
penetrates the leafing woods, and the nuthatches are busily 
seeking a place to nest, where the squirrel is chattering, 
and the brook is drowning his chatter, with a roar far dif- 
ferent from its silvery, summer tinkle. All is promise. 

21 
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Spring is rapidly approaching maturity, and the day when 
she at last appears in her full loveliness will soon be here ; 
a day when the sun shines warmer, when countless bees 
seek the fragrant cherry blossoms, when hill and valley 
alike are seen through a green, lace-like film, which soft- 
ens every outline. Then the bobolink, hovering over 
fields of sweet clover, the nesting oriole, flashing through 
swaying elms, the modest thrush in the thicket ; all unite 
in one great song of praise, praise of nature, now busied 
with her gentle task of opening the last folded leaves, of 
uncurling the delicate fern-fronds, of kissing the apple- 
blossoms till they blush. 

But now spring is only a memory. Even the sunshine 
is a thing of the past, or future ; for we look out still on 
the same leaden skies, the same brown fields, and trees, 
which look as if they would never bud again. 

Henry M, Sage. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WEST INDIES. 

WHILE the energies of British statesmen and the 
minds of the English people have been turned 
towards a solution of the all-absorbing Irish problem, far- 
ther away from home, the English West Indies, once so 
highly prized and jealously guarded, those jewels circled 
about the Caribbean Sea, have gradually been declining 
in prosperity and falling into a commercial decay. It 
is, perhaps, natural that these, though among the earliest 
of Great Britain's colonial possessions, should be obscured 
by the nearer question of Home Rule ; but, that the rule 
of the majority, that form of government only lately 
reached by England herself, should be given to her West 
Indian possessions, lands peopled in overwhelming majority 
by a race of different color and instincts, possessing 
neither a healthy ambition nor the ability to use the power 
given them — would be manifestly injurious, if not fatal 
to the future development of these islands. 

The cry of liberty and democracy, the cry that all men 
were created equal, resulting in the widening of the fran- 
chise, and the handing over, in a measure, of the respon- 
sibility of government, has brought about most admirable 
results in those larger colonies where the loyal descend- 
ants of loyal British subjects form, and are likely to con- 
tinue to form, parts of the Empire essential and vital to 
its unity ; but can that be any reason for the extension of 
the policy to those islands which through the character of 
their population are now suffering from a foretaste of what 
a change of administration may any moment bring ? 
Glance at the condition of affairs in some of the larger 
islands. The blacks outnumber the whites, roughly speak- 
ing, ten to one ; in many cases their proportion is still 
greater. The whites are gradually leaving ; the blacks are 
fixed to the soil. Brought in as slaves, and by a sudden 
stroke of philanthropy turned free, they were later given 
a limited power of voting. The black is a child ; happy 
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and contented, knowing no grievances because he has 
none. Yet from the first moment that political power is 
put into his hands, in such matters as partially elected 
councils and local elected boards, all those affairs, in short, 
in which he is induced by agitators to use his power, the 
negro becomes discontented. Not desiring political power 
when none is allowed him, once he has become possessed 
of it even in the smallest degree, he chafes at the limita- 
tions of that power. In most of the islands now, instead 
of a strong government under the Crown, the councils are 
made up partly of appointed and partly of elected mem- 
bers, assemblies which from their very nature serve only 
as contrivances to foster discontent. And the present 
tendency of the British administration is to still further 
apply that panacea, self-government. But it is certain that 
the white minority cannot long rule the black majority ; 
still more impossible is it that they will consent to remain 
and be ruled by their former slaves. Yet let the commer- 
cial decline and changing government drive out those of 
the English settlers still left, and Hayti, with its Obeah- 
worship and cannibalism, its once civilized negroes gone 
back to the midnight of barbarism, confronts one with 
visions of what the future of these almost helpless blacks 
might be. Without question " the blacks depend for the 
progress which they may be capable of making, on the 
presence of a white community among them." Not but 
that there are rare cases of individual negroes who have 
risen to positions of responsibility and honor, by means of 
white education and environment ; but drive the whites 
from the islands and who would there be to educate and 
elevate blacks to fill the places of these men ? The ques- 
tion answers itself. That the two peoples may ever become 
one is impossible, for the whites will not intermarry ; and 
since the law refuses to recognize a difference between 
the races, the social line, which the law is unable to reach, 
has been drawn the harder. 

What then have the West Indies to look forward to ? 
And in what degree does the form of government affect 
their commercial depression ? That the islands are falling 
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slowly into decadence under their present conditions is 
undeniable. No longer is the blue harbor of St. Thomas 
alive with ships ; vines are climbing over the mouldering 
ruins of Grenada ; the deadly Fer-de-lance lurks in the 
gardens of Trinidad ; Tobago is crumbling ; centipedes 
have built their nests in the abandoned walls of St. Martin. 
There are those who say that the fire-demon of tropical 
heat is with his burning breath shrivelling the sinews and 
dwarfing the will of the nations of the North, mocking 
their grandest efforts and obliterating their civilization. 
If this be" true how was it that for generation after gener- 
ation the ancestors of these men were able to thrive in 
this climate ? And how is it that Trinidad, which is 
acknowledged to be less healthful than many of the other 
islands, has suffered least from the universal decadence ? 

We must look elsewhere for our solution. It is very 
much to be doubted, in the first place, whether the com- 
mercial depression is as deep-rooted as many would have 
us believe. There is no question, however, about the fact 
that there is not the opportunity to make fortunes in sugar- 
raising that there was in the palmy days of West Indian 
prosperity. But despite the marked falling off in the 
price of sugar, due chiefly to the bounties on the beet- 
root product, the soil is rich, labor plentiful and cheap, and 
many industries, as yet untried or but partially developed, 
are waiting for a little energy and capital to place them in 
a position which can fill, and more than fill, that left by the 
decay of the sugar interests. The reciprocity treaty which 
the United States offered to the West Indies a few years 
ago, and which though ardently desired by those islands 
was rejected by England, would have immediately, by the 
opening of our markets, started up the sugar-mills now lying 
idle throughout the West Indies. And it is mainly for this 
reason that West Indians so often express a desire to cut 
loose from the mother country and join the United States. 
But the unification of America, the ingrafting upon the 
United States, of Canada, Mexico and the West Indies, if 
it be to come at all, we may safely say will not be the 
product of this generation. 
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It has already been said that the West Indies cannot 
rule themselves, for neither race will consent to submit to 
the other. The only alternative then is for them to be 
governed under a strong administration from without. 
Their progress and development depend entirely on the 
retention of the white element in their population. Let 
the British Government send out to these colonies men of 
energy and ability as Governors, with a long enough time 
of residence to become thoroughly familiar with the 
wants and possibilities of their individual islands, and 
the first step will have been taken towards retaining 
the white settlers. The grand idea of Imperial Feder- 
ation is a possible solution of the problem ; but despite 
the assertions of the leading Liberals of to-day, if we 
may judge by the conservative character of the Eng- 
lish people, it will be a reality only at a time so far dis- 
tant as to make speculation futile. But whether these 
islands so rich in historical reminiscence, so pregnant 
with the bounties of nature, remain, bound by ties of 
filial affection, as a part of the British Empire, or whether 
they join the United States, to which they are so closely 
related by position and interests — whatever happens, 
let us hope that for the advancement of civilization and 
Christianity, the negroes be not left to themselves, to 
sink gradually backwards into darkness and heathenism. 

George A, Hurd. 
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THE THRUSH. 

I heard a wood-thrush singing, late 

In the soft silence of the afternoon, 

And drew so near that I could hear him croon, 

Low interludes beside his nested mate, 

But at the noisy tread of my rude feet. 

The music ceased, the phantom voice was gone, 

And far away, I heard him, in the sweet, 

Serene recesses singing all alone. 

» ' 

O bird, that lurk'st the quiet leaves between ! 
Filling the verdurous woods with fantasie ! 
The glory of our life is all like thee. 
For aye far off, intangible, unseen. 
Oh ! that the one thing which we seek should be 
No household altar for our daily prayer, 
That God should set his seal upon the sea, 
And write his cold forbiddance in the air. 

Arthur W. Colton. 
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AN INTERVIEW. 

THOSE strange, maddening^ impulses, which one feels 
in looking over the brink of a chasm, or when grasp- 
ing a bottle of deadly poison, have always seemed charm- 
ing to me, and especially so during the time of enforced 
leisure and reflection which I have enjoyed since my mis- 
guided and foolish friends put me here under lock and key. 
How preposterous that they should consider it necessary 
to confine me in this institution ; but I will not stop now 
to fret over that, lest we waste the time allowed us with- 
out giving sufficient consideration to this subject of which 
I began speaking. What a glorious possession it is, — the 
power of dashing one's self into atoms at a moment's 
notice, the knowledge that those rocks looking so soft 
down there in the hazy depths below would in reality 
prove entirely rigid, — in fact, that the whole catastrophe 
of one's utter destruction is dependent only on the slight 
movement involved in stepping forward. But how much 
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more precious it is to feel that with yourself rests the 
power of destroying another, and that this destruction is 
dependent on nothing but your own mere choice. Un- 
influenced by passion or any grosser motive, you may give 
free play to your own wish and choosing. And still 
greater is the privilege when offered to one on whom no 
suspicion has ever rested, one who is upright, self-con- 
trolled, and well known for integrity. Such a person has 
no impelling motive whatever, no previous vicious tend- 
ency, not even hate for his intended victim, no cause but 
what you sitting there with that puzzled, anxious look on 
your face might call caprice. Caprice I Caprice, indeed ! 
Thus it is that you would characterize this most sublime 
of all experiences of the human will. Revenge, you say, 
is sweet. Revenge, the brutal, passionate, slavish impulse, 
is nothing compared with this potential enjoyment, this 
sense of possessing the power of destroying. There is 
nothing of so-called wickedness in it, nor does it come in 
the form of a temptation to do evil, but in the well- 
balanced mind is a pure, fine emotion, which is not de- 
pendent for intensity on an expression in overt act. You 
look incredulous. I see you would disclaim being a phil- 
osopher. Well, I am no philosopher, yet all this appeared 
plain to me years ago ; and I have been led to wonder 
whether this might not explain those unpleasant acts of 
violence in which people who are really insane frequently 
indulge. It is not because the maniac has motives of wick- 
edness let loose within him, but his dim mental percep- 
tion has lost sight of all consideration of expediency and 
ulterior result and, as we can easily imagine, he takes this 
sense of power as a demand for action and involves him- 
self and his friends in difficulties which are at times most 
unpleasant. The contrast between the effects of this feel- 
ing upon a sound and unsound mind is similar to that be- 
tween the action of alcoholic drink upon the nervous sys- 
tem of an able-bodied man, and its action upon the ner- 
vous system of a weakened invalid. The man in good 
health feels only the pleasurable consciousness of quickened 
vitality while the weaker and perhaps more nervous 
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man is thrown into a drunken frenzy. Oh ! this quickened 
vitality of the mind, how it intensifies every thought, and 
makes a man's mental life more real and delightful. It is 
a theory with me that the calm, dignified, well-fed, respec- 
table men are those who derive the keenest joy from this 
source, and that the further they are from any outward in- 
dication of it, the more vivid is their mental experience, 
the more absorbing and overwhelming is this revelry of 
the soul. In spite of this theory however, or rather as a 
partial exception to it, I think that I with all my nervous- 
ness and lack of reserve, have as full and complete realiza- 
tion of this experience as any one. 

As if in consideration of the injustice of detaining me 
in this institution, I am allowed much more freedom than 
is given to most of its unfortunate inmates, and prefer- 
ring not to be idle, I have consented to assist the gardener 
in some of his lighter duties around the lawn and flower- 
beds, and as I have a liking for this sort of fancy-work I 
have made myself quite useful to him and above all things, 
trusted. Trust, yes that is what brings opportunity. My 
careful attention to the needs of plant and shrub have all 
been noticed, and so when the verbena bed was almost de- 
stroyed the other night, by the romping of some clever 
dog, as they supposed, I was the first one to be notified, 
and of course the loudest of all in the expression of re- 
gret. To me as the most skilful was intrusted the hope- 
less task of making good the havoc. How I joyed in my 
fruitless work all that hot morning. For as I bent over the 
tender, drooping plants, every broken stem, every withered 
leaf and wilted flower was a witness to the immense 
effect in their little world of the few stealthy movements 
of my hand the night before. But this was only a sugges- 
tion, — no, I will not own it a suggestion, but an illustrative 
proof that the power which I feel and enjoy in other mat- 
ters is real and not imagined. But let me tell you this. 

Little Betty often plays around where I am at work. 
What a vlittle butterfly she is, now here, now there, with 
flying apron-strings and tiny pink sun bonnet hanging 
back over her shoulder, like dainty wings which have been 
crumpled a bit by diving too deep into the hollyhock blos- 
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soms. What a defenseless little scrap of chattering inno- 
cence. She often rides in my wheelbarrow along the 
gravel walk. Last night I dreamed that I was wheeling 
her over the little rustic bridge at the end of the pond. 
It was as real as if I were awake, yet I knew perfectly it 
was a dream. What a contradiction that I should have all 
the enjoyment and realization of experience and yet be 
sure that all its disastrous effects would be annulled on 
waking. Here you see I had an opportunity to act on im- 
pulse, that is, no contingent disaster could possibly inter- 
fere with the absolute freedom of my choice. As we came 
to the bridge, she sitting in the wheelbarrow with all the 
grace which four years and a lapful of dandelions could 
give her, and I doing my best at amusing her by telling 
stories, whistling " bob-white, " and doing those little 
things which make the whole world seem to children as 
if it were full of fun especially prepared for them. While 
thus dissembling I was planning to throw her from the 
bridge into the water, then calmly look over the railing at 
her, and when the novelty and pleasure of the situation 
had worn off I could by a peculiar twist of the head wake 
myself and the revel would be over. Thus I thought and 
thus I did. It worked to a charm and I woke with a re- 
doubled sense of my own happiness and privilege. This 
morning as I wheeled her in reality over the very place 
of my dream and was whistling to her the same " bob- 
white, " I felt, — why, I couldn't help feeling, — that is to 
say, — being reminded at least of my keen pleasure of a 
few hours before. But of course the effects when awake 
would be unfortunate for both her and me. I would 
never commit the act, yet, — I can. Yes, I can. Ah, there 
is the beauty of the dream. It fixed more vividly in my 
mind the conviction that the deed is in my power. In my 
power, that is all I want. Yet, as I observed before, if 
one's mind were unbalanced, he might fail to keep the dis- 
tinction between potentiality and actuality. I never shall 
fail to do so, yet there sometimes comes the glimmering 
of a thought that it would be the consummation of all joy 
to sweep away every barrier and act regardless of conse- 
quences. John C, Griggs. 
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LUCAS MALET. 

» 

IT is so seldom that the children of a father who has 
won fame, especially in art or literature, become dis- 
tinguished in the same province, that it has been said that 
" genius has no sire but God/' Perhaps the forces that 
have been gathering through many generations come to a 
head in one individual of the line, and are exhausted in 
him, so that a new period of accumulation is necessary 
before a second manifestation is possible. When, however , 
this rule is suspended, the work of the son or daughter 
becomes the more interesting from that very fact. 

Of all the writers whose books our fathers read, both in 
England and America, few have left children that follow 
in their footsteps, but of these few the daughter of one has 
quite recently come into notice, and promises to be, if not 
an equal, at least no unworthy successor to her well known 
and widely loved father, Charles Kingsley. 

Rose Kingsley, now Mrs. Harrison, and writing under 
the name of Lucas Malet, tried her maiden pen in a book 
of travels in the United States and Mexico, called " South- 
by -West,'' which was published anonymously in 1874, 
bearing only her father's name as editor. Consisting of an 
informal journal, and friendly letters, it makes no great 
pretensions, but is the more readable from its very natural- 
ness. It gives one a feeling of personal acquaintance with 
the author, whom one sees as a thorough Englishwoman, 
and able to see clearly and describe vividly, and moreover 
to speak very much to the point. She already shows that 
she has inherited her father's love for nature, and a good 
deal of his catholic sympathy with " all sorts and conditions 
of men." 

Her first ambitious work was a novel, named "Mrs. 
Lorimer: A Sketch in Black and White," in which her 
talent is clearly shown, and her characteristics are illus- 
trated. This little sketch is very different in many ways 
from Charles Kingsley's somewhat ponderous volumes, in 
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so many of which a good slice of the world's history is 
included. In the former the canvas is large, the strokes 
are broad, the coloring is vivid, and the figures are 
crowded ; in the latter the field is narrow, the drawing 
delicate, the tone subdued, and the characters are few, but 
there is shown in the works of both a certain fineness of 
honor, a height of feeling, and a purity of mind and pur- 
pose, which indicates a likeness of character, in spite of a 
difference of form. 

** Colonel Enderby's Wife," Lucas Malet's next produc- 
tion, shows talent merging into genius. In it the plot is 
more distinct, the characters are more alive, and the whole 
action is more vigorous, than in her other novels. Colonel 
Enderby himself is almost as noble a figure as Thackeray's 
Colonel Newcome, and the scene in which, sick in body 
and soul, he rides home to die, is one of the most pathetic 
passages in recent literature. 

" A Counsel of Perfection,** her last book, differs from 
its predecessors in having even more study of character 
and purpose, and less actual story ; the figures are even 
more individualized, but from the lack of action there is a 
certain lack of life, and the reader feels that the objects 
presented for his mental microscope are prepared and 
mounted, rather than placed living on the stage. 

In all of these novels there is one distinguishing trait, 
which is a great point of likeness between the work of the 
father and that of the daughter — the consummation is 
reached, not in the attainment of purpose, but in the devel- 
opment of character; and in this they both preach the 
gospel of disappointment. For a single illustration of this, 
in " Westward Ho,** the scene closes with Amyas Leigh, 
disappointed and blind, yet reconciled to his lot, back in 
his home at Burrough, with his work broken off while his 
manhood is yet in its prime ; in " A Counsel of Perfection,** 
Lydia Casteen goes home to her father, happy in his 
awakened love, with her little romance an unfulfilled hope, 
and a bitter-sweet memory. 

In the novels of Charles Kingsley, however, the action 
is so rapid and intense, that it is apt to withdraw the atten- 
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tion from the progress of character, while in the sketches 
of the daughter, the story is so slender that the analysis 
sometimes stands out in almost unpleasant relief. 

There seems to be a tendency in some recent fiction, 
perhaps as a reaction from the variety in which a set of 
names go through a series of remarkable adventures, 
to evolve a type in which a few carefully elaborated 
studies of character and motive, are hung on as slight a 
thread of narrative as possible. So, while in Charles 
Kingsley*s novels the characters, for most of the timeat 
any rate, are doing something, in his daughter's they are 
dissecting their own motives and feelings in regard to do- 
ing something, the actual accomplishment of which is of 
secondary importance. There is the same contempt for 
false and unworthy motives, and for hypocrisy, in both 
father and daughter, but in the latter the desire to expose 
them becomes almost cynical, in contrast to her father's 
kindly spirit. Charles Kingsley paints the faults of his 
heroes with no sparing hand, but one feels that the good 
in them is essential, the bad accidental ; while in the crea- 
tions of his daughter what is worse is fully as character- 
istic as what is better. In the former good is triumphant 
over the attacks of evil principally from without ; in the 
latter there is a continual strife within, with the odds 
usually in favor of the evil, and in the struggle so much is 
lost to save the main position, that the final defeat of the 
evil is a dearly bought victory for the good. The fort is 
held and the traitors are banished, but the banners are 
torn, and the garrison is sadly shattered. The characters 
of Charles Kingsley are tempted of the devil, those of 
Lucas Malet by themselves. 

The vein of humor is much more developed in the 
daughter than in the father, but this too is inclined towards 
cynicism, and sadness is mingled with one's smiles. Still 
the humor is so delicate, and withal so keen, that its cynical 
turn can be forgiven. 

But the invention of the daughter is much less fertile 
than that of the father ; few as her characters are, they 
even reappear under different phases in the several novels. 
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Fred Wharton, Bertie Ames, and Antony Hammond, more 
than merely resemble one another. They are individual- 
ized, to be sure, but seem to be almost the same man as 
developed by different circumstances. In fact, none of the 
people, and none of the plots are strikingly new ; the origi- 
nality consists in the treatment, which is photographic in 
its accuracy, and microscopic in its minuteness. 

The one essential difference between father and daughter 
is, that the former's creed seems to be that there is happi- 
ness in doing right, in spite of disappointments that must 
needs come ; the latter's, that while there is no happiness 
outside of doing right, it is rather a matter of doubt if 
there is any happiness on this earth at all, and that if there 
is it always comes in the form least desired, and after all 
one's hopes have been disappointed. Perhaps she is right ; 
one's mind is inclined to believe, but one's feelings are 
rather on her father's side still. 

So in this one case the father did not exhaust all the 
accumulated energy, and one sees the same powers, atten- 
uated in some directions, expanded in others, but still the 
same, the methods different, but the spirit unaltered, in 
the daughter, and though in Lucas Malet, as in every one 
else, there is much to criticize, it is so refreshing to come 
upon a stream of clear water in the turbid current of 
modern fiction, to find an author who has real thoughts to 
express, and who can express them well, who creates real 
characters, and can inspire a genuine interest in, and sym- 
pathy with them, that it is sincerely to be hoped that she 
will continue in her course and fully prove her claim to 
the place which her readers stand ready to grant, and so 
show to the world that her father's mantle has in fact 
descended upon her. 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury, 
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JULIUS SABINUS. 

Thou hast condemned me, Caesar ! Do thy will ! 
I find no sad result in life or death, 
Nor count thee other than the hand of Fate, 
Who shatters thrones and bows the sturdy necks 
Of husbandmen with the same granite finger. Lo ! 
On the same tide of time we rise and fall. 
What ! When these heavy garments wet with sea 
Are cast aside and winds instead of waves 
Do bear us onward to the bourne unknown 
Whither all winds and waves must flow, shall we 
Wail for our empty vesture ? On the brave 
No god can look in scorn. Gods ! I have been 
A coward seven years. 

But touching that 
Whereof thou chargest me, that I should tell 
How I, a rude barbarian, have dared. 
To turn my uncouth forehead towards the face 
Of the eternal city, dared to clash 
My little will with thine, Vespasian, 
Thou errest thinking that all creatures look 
At Rome with breathless reverence. Feel this arm 
Pulsing with gorgeous blood. Is reverence there ? 
Do the four winds of heaven bow to thee ? 
Do all the waves that crest the charging deep 
Wave their white plumes for thee ? By Frigga's heart 
And the red sword that nestles in her hand, 
Ye are half men, ye Romans, heartless, cold, 
Without the natural leap and flush of life. 
Your fathers lived your lives with theirs and left 
You withered mockeries of men. Ye mock 
Yourselves in your own sneers. I pity you. 

Hearken the sullen clank of my cold chains ! 
Stern teaching theirs, these iron monitors. 
No silver sound of weeping here, no breath 
Of purple incense. At thine august feet 
Lies Epponina with her heart wrung numb. 
Barbarian too, O Titus, as thou sayest. 
Uncultured. True ! So simple as to love 
Beyond the limits of expediency. 
Aye, so. ! Lord Titus, far as the white stars 
Beyond your trembling taper. Romans you 
And we are Gauls. 

Some seven years ago 
Our glorious dream of freedom passed away 
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In smoke and massacre and crash and whirl. 

There is no freedom in this mighty hell, 

This Roman empire. Could we make it then 

Of empty air ? This freedom is the coin 

Of many hearts stamped out by many years. 

The tree bears not its fruit before its time. 

I own I clung to life, the ruddy air, 

The face of the great world, in summer green. 

In winter white, my laughing little ones. 

My wife, my Epponina, so I hid 

In a dim cave none wot of. Ah ! the hours. 

Long listening to the cadence of the wind, 

And sound of brooks that sob about the woods. 

And wild beasts wallowing. Forth I crept at night 

To see the stars and breathe the airs that drop 

From the blue heavens, or sometimes I saw 

Far off the torch of some late traveler 

Go flickering toward Massilia. Ghastly moans 

Of weir-wolves from the fens came floating by. 

Or a night-owl flashed his sudden wings 

Across the splashes of the moon. This life 

For seven years I suffered who now stand 

Upon the threshhold with uplifted hands 

In reverence to the gods of life and death. 

But one word, Caesar. This my wife, so sweet. 
So faithful to my bitterness ! I pray. 
Be somewhat kind ! She never dreamt thee wrong. 
Not mercy but indifference. And so, 
Great Caesar, I salute thee who now die. A, W. Colton, 
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AN INTERCOLLEGIATE MOVEMENT. 

IT is the lesson of experience that a plea for a cause, 
which bears a title of this nature, has to overcome 
much before it will receive even a respectful hearing. 
" Something new " is the danger signal that either gathers 
all the aggressive forces of our conservatism for the 
attack, or bids us prepare for an even more effectual de- 
fensive campaign of apathy. And if the attempt boasts 
itself ideal, if it bears even the suspicious signs of ideal- 
istic tendencies, ipso facto, it is judged worthy, if for noth- 
ing more than to test its mettle, of at least a few prelimin- 
ary broadsides from the vigilant cruisers that guard our 
college coast line. As for anything like an open and active 
welcome to the new, that would be a very preposterous 
assumption. Open our ranks to the new comer and let 
him prove it his right and our privilege that he should be 
one of us ? No, draw the ranks a little closer, and see if 
unaided he can force an entrance and wring an unwilling 
recognition. The latter is more nearly our method. Not 
an altogether wrong one ; very far from it. We owe to it 
much of the good in our life ; and because no one can 
measure exactly our loss from it, the average college mind 
refuses to consider that side of the account and is well 
satisfied to name everything, from indifference to selfish- 
ness, Yale conservatism and rest well content with his 
policy. 

Well, let it be so, if only because we cannot make it 
otherwise. But if the new comer in this case must force 
his own way as other new comers have done, at least we 
will give him a fair chance. We will allow him an intro- 
duction and listen to his story. The ultra-practical and 
the idealist among us can meet here and look over the 
ground together. I had almost said that they both must 
at least take a glance at the field. For I do not now speak 
of that which we hope will be. A step has been taken, a 
movement inaugurated. A new field has been opened up, 
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or a field that has long lain fallow, and a new force is 
working in it. Is the one profitable and is the other fitted 
to bring to light its possible treasures? It is time that we 
should be talking over the Collegian together and making 
up our minds what it is and what we will do with it. 

It is a somewhat humiliating fact that the term " inter- 
collegiate ** has had hitherto so narrow an application. It 
is the glory of athletics that through its organizations and 
contests, it has furnished a common meeting ground for 
our different colleges. And while playing here so im- 
portant a part, it has at the same time stood a strange 
accuser of the apathy of the other sides of our life in this 
direction, for the very reason that it has stood alone. 

We point, perhaps, before this charge to the prolific ac- 
tivity of the college press and cast significant glances at 
the choked letter box, where the flood of exchanges has 
been steadily pouring in, even through the days which we 
count the season of rest. But what do we really find from 
them of the life which they should express, of the literary 
activities and movements, which somewhere in their chok- 
ing mass they half correctly chronicle? The most con- 
scientious editor gathers little but stray snatches and 
broken threads and perhaps the deepest impression which 
any careful study leaves is a discouraging sense of divis- 
ion. We hear a thousand preachers raising their tiny 
voices from a thousand pulpits. Perhaps while we listen 
we note their common theme ; for surely they are all work- 
ing along the same line and to the same end. But each 
holds to his own little way apparently as if the existence 
of the other nine hundred and ninety-nine were a fact 
which, purposely or ignorantly, he had left entirely out of 
consideration. 

It is trite to contend that this lack of unity is an evil to 
be regretted, and I will frankly admit that hitherto it has 
been much worse than uttering commonplaces to regret 
it ; for the simple reason that it has seemed a bit of such 
very fruitless wailing. No one expected that a periodical 
from any single college could be widely read beyond the 
narrow limits of its own constituency, and even if such a 
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one appeared, the problem remained the same. We were 
no nearer to bringing together the little in each that was 
good for all, where all might reach it, to blending into one 
harmony of color, the harmony of sympathy and mutual 
effort, the dabs and dashes that each was making after his 
own fashion, in short, we were really drawn no closer 
together, even did such a phenomenon arise among us. 

And just as in such poor and feeble singleness we have 
been treading our college paths, just so, as these paths led 
out into the rough and crowded walks of life, we have 
found ourselves facing the strife alone, each forcing his 
entrance as best he might through the thronging, heavily 
guarded entrances to the higher callings of a literary life. 

Those who have never thought seriously of these facts 
will pronounce this sketch badly overdone in the hope of 
some effect from contrast. But when I consider how 
much help in every other line of life association yields us, 
how highly we rate the power of sympathy as an active 
force, and how little in this so important direction we have 
availed ourselves of it, I would, wish the colors many 
shades darker to paint the strange anomaly of the life 
which we have lived. Much more is to be feared, the 
interrogatory, why paint it at all ? And I almost shrink ' 
from the answer when it comes to me that the appearance 
of a single number of a monthly, that confesses itself an 
audacious pioneer in an untried field, has led me through 
all these gloomy thoughts once more by the faint gleam 
of hope that it has kindled, that a way is opening out of 
the difficulty. But there is really a hope. There is a 
promise of better things ; and while I am very far from 
claiming to see in the first step of the new movement a 
perfect plan or a perfect equipment of its agency, I can 
not doubt for a moment that the Collegian is a strong 
move in the right direction. 

One hesitates in an attempt to rate the comparative im- 
portance of the two lines of work which lie before it, the 
one in the relation of the different colleges to each other, 
and the other in the relation of the college world to the 
world outside. 
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The first seems to bring a more direct plea. It surely 
comes home easily and forcibly to all who give it any 
thought. This common meeting ground, where college 
men the world over may speak to one another and always 
be sure of sympathetic listeners, for the sympathy of 
common purposes will be very strong, — it is a noble work 
to establish it. What a dignity there should be in this 
college forum ! What a stimulus to the speakers who mount 
its rostra ! Here is an audience of some one hundred and 
eighty thousand, our Collegian* s editor tells us. It is a rare 
audience too. We do not care so much about the num- 
bers. What if but a mere handful from them all are 
really attentive. We may be sure they are the chosen 
from the whole body. They are deeply interested too, 
and a very helpful, sympathetic criticism will come from 
them. Rather a rosy tint in these colors that I am throw- 
ing on the canvas of the future ? Perhaps so ; but there 
is something in believing that a thing will be, because it 
ought to be. If enough believe so, it already is. 

To the minor functions, too, on this side of the work, 
we readily lead our interest. There is the presentation 
^ and preservation each month of all the good which it can 
cull from its monster exchange list. There is as well the 
discussion of live topics by representative men from all 
parts of the college world, a correspondence that opens 
up college life abroad as well as in every corner of our 
own land, and a general survey of athletics. 

Enticing as all this is we turn in the other direction to 
find another field, promising as fruitful a harvest as the 
first. In the relation of the college to the outside world, 
the Collegian sees something lacking and tries to fill 
the gap. It notes the wide separation of the college and 
the secular press. The " wheel within the wheel " is the 
editor's figure, a very small wheel that turns almost noise- 
lessly, and quite independently within the great, powerful 
whirl of the journalism of the day. To serve as a cog, as 
it were, between the two is the humble but noble aim of 
the Collegian, 

If then through all the extent of the college world it 
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can find enough of interest, and in all undergraduate writ- 
ing enough of intrinsic merit, it has gained a place in 
secular journalism where we may trust it will at least 
represent its constituency truthfully and with dignity, and 
where it hopes to give the college writer his opportunity, 
for he will speak here where the world is listening. 

We see, then, the two-fold purpose of this movement, 
union among those who are working toward the same end, 
and an access to and connection with the life which lies 
outside and beyond, and towards which they are all mov- 
ing. Soul-felt good wishes to its champion. Many earnest 
hopes are with you and not a little faith, I venture to say, 
to give them substance. 

Lewis Sheldon Welch, 



NOTABILIA. 

The appearance of the Collegian will cause some smiles 
among Yale alumni whose numerals are in the early 
'Sixties. We can see the cynical finger pointed to the 
University Quarterly, that early journalistic enterprise of 
the lecturer and reformer who edits Our Day, and we will 
not too hastily condemn the comparison with this war- 
time venture, which found its days numbered after a none 
too vigorous infancy of eighteen months. But the histo- 
rian need not furnish many details before satisfying us that 
causes were active for its failure which the plan of the 
Collegian is a total stranger to. In the latter we notice, as 
a most conspicuous feature, a permanency of management 
and a sound, even if rather bold reliance on spontaneous 
support, to our minds the first essential for such an enter- 
prise, which did not come within the plan of Joseph Cook's 
work in this same field in 1862. The University Quarterly 
was edited by undergraduates, a fact which promised a 
constant disturbing element in the change of hands, while 
it demanded a compulsory quota of work from each col- 
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lege represented in it, a regulation at the outset destruc- 
tive of the highest charm of any literary work. It was 
not surprising to find, when the first burst of enthusiasm 
had passed, a constantly increasing burden of support 
demanded from its Yale originators, which soon became 
simply too heavy for them to bear. Unfriendly and sus- 
picious partisanship, so unfortunately apt to show itself in 
any formal association of rival institution^, crept in to do 
its pernicious work. From this last danger also we are 
sure that the new movement can count itself safe. Its 
management is free from any "entangling alliances." It 
stands outside of any one college in this sense, while in 
another and a better it finds its place in them all, because 
it finds or should find in all a natural sympathy with its 
purpose. It enters each only so far as this sympathetic 
spirit welcomes it. It demands from each only the active 
expression of that sympathy. Considering this we have 
to admit it a bold and even a venturesome move. It 
would hardly be worth the making, if it were not. 



A NATURAL and most important question suggests itself 
at the outset. Is there a place for such a publication ? 
Any attempt at an answer plunges us at once into a dis- 
cussion of the real nature of college journalism, a subject 
whose outlines we can only roughly sketch. What is the 
explanation of the bare fact of a college press, beyond its 
function as a bulletin of college events ? To make a con- 
crete example, if you will pardon us, what purpose does 
the Lit. serve ? What is its raison d'Hre ? We speak of 
an "expression of our literary life," a "center of Uni- 
versity thought." But let us put it very plainly. Do we 
seek through it to give to one another the benefit of supe- 
rior knowledge from special study or thought in certain 
lines ? There is often an advantage here but it is no more 
than an incidental one. Again, to say that our monthly 
publication is a means of getting together and talking 
over matters of common interest, is a very superficial way 
of putting it and only half true. How trite is the com- 
monplace that we come to college as much to study men 
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as books, but how pregnant is the truth here contained ! 
We come right back to it in this line. Because the Lit. 
furnishes us one of the very best means of knowing one 
another, it lives and succeeds among us. Think of it. 
What articles do we prize most highly ? Surely it is not 
necessarily those which show the most thorough mastery 
of the subjects which they treat or whose form of expres- 
sion is most perfect. We are best rewarded when we 
have found that which shows most dearly the writer him- 
self, the working of his mind, the secrets of his higher life. 
Many will go with us as far as this, but restrict the 
application of the truth to those with whom we have some 
personal acquaintance, still failing to see, on this ground, 
the need or utility of an intercollegiate publication. We 
resist stoutly this limitation. It was a baccalaureate ser- 
mon of our President that impressed the thought very 
forcibly upon us that an educated man is never alone. He 
meets more or less closely with all who are thinking and 
working with him. And does he not hail gladly every 
means of access which makes that communion closer? 
Think too of all the common experiences of student life, 
the world over. There is a relation here that is very inti- 
mate. T6 us it seems that on much the same basis that 
our own Lit. rests may be built a very strong Collegian, 



We have dealt almost exclusively with one side of our 
subject, for it is this side with which as college men we 
have most to do. We must understand our own relation 
to it and answer its demands upon us before we can hope 
to see the Collegian win the place which it hopes to in 
the outside world. With the right support we think it 
may win this place if it keeps its true course. It must be 
most emphatically a college publication. Its articles must 
be those which college men have special advantage in 
writing. Its discussions must be on subjects which college 
men can treat with peculiar authority. 

We ask ourselves naturally, what will Yale do with it ? 
If all appreciate the significance which the movement 
seems to us to possess, our attitude will not be a matter of 
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doubt. Perhaps we are very optimistic and we confess 
that we hesitate very much to speak of literary revivals in 
this or any other college. But it does seem a fact that there 
has been a change for the better, gradual and general 
throughout the college world. The literary monthlies are 
the most marked exponents of it. It is encouraging to 
think that such a volume as the " Dartmouth Lyrics " 
could even be published, could find enough support for 
itself. But we are not surprised at its appearance when 
we look at its material. It illustrates the fact that college 
poetry at its best does have a real value. It is genuine, 
sincere, and marks very clearly the character of the mind, 
or perhaps better, the heart, which produced it. But what 
is more noticeable for our present purposes, in this single 
instance, is the fact that the great bulk of the poems which 
make it up were written within the last half dozen years. 
It is at least a straw. 

If then there is a chance, let us make the most of it. But 
it must be remembered that though the Collegian may 
be in the line of a very strong general movement, it will 
still take a tremendous effort to firmly establish it both 
within and without college. Do we not see it our duty to 
do what we can for it ? 
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PORTFOLIO. 

My love is beyond the sea ; 

But each breeze that blows so free, 

And each foam-tipped crest, on the sea's fair breast, 
Bears a message of love to me 
From my love beyond the sea. 

She's been gone for many a day ; 

But the dew on the rose's cheek. 
Like the tear in eye as she said good-bye, 

A message of love doth speak 
From my love so far away. 

But my love will come back to me soon ; 

For last night as I stood on the sand, 
A turtle-dove gray, from the wind-swept bay. 

Came and lit on my outstretched hand, 
In the silvery light of the moon. 

And I know that she'll come back to me, 

For thrice to my hand came the dove 
And each time, the bird spoke a single word. 

And that word was the name of my love. 
Of my love beyond the sea. L. s. H. 

Some share of the details, of the little things of life falls 

to the lot of each one, and though they may seem to, yet they 
do not belittle us. They give a certain healthful routine. 
Mind and spirit could not bear the strain of a perfect vision, 
exposing the incompleteness, the weariness of daily life. But 
once in months, once in years the scales fall from our eyes, and 
with perfected vision we see the lights and shadows truly. 
This moment comes to all, regardless of station or ability. 
The pathway of life, though it be set with primroses for some, 
with rocks and briers for others, for all alike has its levels and 
heights. One may reach lofty peaks, another only a modest 
hill, but each wayfarer occasionally gains his points of com- 
parative height. At such a moment the eye kindles at the 
extended view, and the rare opportunity should and must be 
employed to the full. Then you can trace throiigh clouds of 
dust that part of your life's past that lies behind, smile sadly at 
mistaken wanderings, and view roads and streams that mark 
the unknown country ahead. Then, before plunging into the 
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lowlands again, you can watch the sun swing on, hidden by no 
mist or mountain. You can fix your pole-star, and train the 
compass to the same. Then, with a prayer of thanks that true 
ways have once again been shown, you grasp your staff more 
firmly, and with stout heart and pressed lips Step out, the right 
foot foremost. j. c. 

The novel is probably overused as a means of literary 



culture, but apt to be underrated. It is read mostly as a 
pastime, and often not without a feeling of guiltiness, for it is 
usually perused without mental effort, and one sometimes fears 
lest he be wasting time, because he is not at something deeper. 
However, if we stop to consider, I think much can be found 
in a novel that aids us practically. 

The novel does not deal with the ordinary business of life, 
that part of it which we are paid for, but mostly with social, 
intellectual and moral problems, and dealings of friendship or 
enmity between man and man. Instead of taking up the pro- 
saic part of life, it discusses the pleasant and recreative part, 
and really that which is deeper. On this account it deserves 
our consideration. Mere money-getting assumes importance 
enough in practical life. The social, moral and emotional side 
of life does not get more than its due attention with the help 
of the novel (I speak of ordinary people and exclude sensa- 
tional trash). 

In the first place the novel is helpful to us in understanding 
ourselves. The writers of the great novels were those who 
were acquainted with people, and had the power of portraying 
them for the benefit of others. They understodd human nature 
to the bottom. They wrote of what they had nJ^stered, and 
their readers cannot fail to draw something from tSf"^* how- 
ever carelessly their books are read. The minds otf Scott, 
Thackeray and Geo. Eliot were richly stored with expenlf '^^^s 
from their own life and observation. While the lives of all^ ^^ 
us are passed under different circumstances and amongst ^S" 
similar surroundings, life is the same for every one at bott(f^™» 
and there cannot but be many points of contact in our qf'Wn 
experiences with those recorded from the wealth of our g jreat 
novelists. Whether the account be of a mental struggle of/* ^^ 
heroic action, or quiet endurance, or fierce conflict, the thougk'^^^ 
which we ourselves have had, the trials and joys we have hl^ 
are recalled, their meaning made more plain to us, and our 
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horizon made broader. A self-sacrificing woman reads of 
Rebecca's tender ministry to Ivanhoe, of Jeanie Dean's devotion 
to her erring sister, or of Dinah Morris' or Mrs. Casanbor's 
efforts to do mankind service, and the indirect praise encourages 
and inspires. Or an active man traces the downward course 
of the gifted Stfeerforth so capable of manliness, or of the 
strong and tender John Ridd, and he realizes his own resources 
and the dangers which he still has power to avoid. Some one 
says that not only do we know others by studying ourselves, 
but also we may know ourselves by studying others. It is 
specially true when the others are characters drawn in a power- 
ful novel. Very often one is struck with some trait of a ficti- 
tious character which he recognizes as very nearly resembling 
some of his own. He follows that characteristic in this man, 
and perhaps can see its result. One's view of himself is thrown 
into perspective. He is able to see himself partially as others 
see him. 

An acquaintance with novels also gives us a better under- 
standing of the men and women we meet. It is impossible to 
get more than a superficial view of a man in a few minutes. 
A correct appreciation cannot be gained except by a careful 
study. This is just what the novelist is ready to give to his 
creations. In his pitiless analysis we are taken into the very 
heart of the subject, and there are revealed his inmost motives, 
which we might hardly suspect if we really knew the character 
and had him before us. Our minds become filled from novels 
— perhaps unconsciously — with general truths about human 
nature, which we can apply in our judgments according to our 
ability. Men and women become at the same time more sim- 
ple and more complex — more simple when we come to under- 
stand that there are the same possibilities and the same general 
desires at the foundation of character ; more complex as we 
realize the endless variations of human aims and desires. The 
attributes of character are limited. One person has the same 
ones as another only differently developed. 

The best novelists have shed some light upon life, the people 
in it and the characteristics that go to make this world. Pro- 
gress has been made in this line as in all others during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Fielding's shrewd obser- 
vations, Scott's masterly creations, Geo. Eliot's development 
of character cannot possibly have been lost. a. m. h. 
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The series of articles on Russia and Siberia, by George 



Kennan, now being published in the Century magazine, are the 
result of an interesting development of American journalistic 
and literary enterprise. Their first and greatest interest is of 
course centered in the information which they give concerning 
political affairs in Russia, and her dependencies. As the fidelity 
and completeness of this information is acknowledged by the 
Russian press, as well as by political exiles and prisoners, we 
can be assured that the statements presented to us in them are 
entirely trustworthy, being free both from the concealments 
required by official censorship, and from the passionate re- 
proaches and perhaps exaggerations of those who are suffering 
under the tyrannical oppression of the government. But valu- 
able and interesting as their subject matter is, there is a pecu- 
liar interest in regard to the origin of these articles, which is 
more important from a literary point of view. The fact that 
two Americans, armed only with resolution and courtesy, have 
gone so far and on such an errand, and have succeeded in 
making such an accurate and adequate account of institutions 
and customs entirely new to them, shows that much more may 
be expected of the news-gatherer of to-day than it is usually 
supposed a reporter can do. What could be more character- 
istic of our national spirit than the way in which Mr. Kennan 
and his companion set about getting this information ? While 
not exactly subjecting the great Russian novelist and philoso- 
pher to the indignity of a reporter's interview, yet Tolstoi is 
seen at his home, in his working, eating, dressing and talking ; 
all is jotted down and sent home to meet the insatiate demand 
of the magazine reader. Then Russian officials are seen ; none 
but the highest will do, and permission is gained to examine 
all the minutiae of prison management and the transportation 
of exiles to Siberia. Observations are made, dated and com- 
pared as carefully as if the expedition were one to observe the 
transit of Venus, and with a photograph camera instead of a 
telescope, a glimpse is obtained of everything just as it is. 

Yet this tireless energy and almost mercenary search for 
news is not the most marked feature of the work, for the care- 
ful attention to the many varieties of wayside flowers, the 
poetic descriptions of mountain and valley, the touching narra- 
tives of suffering and distress, all show the quick and ever 
ready sympathy and humanity of the writer. He has accom- 
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plished the difficult task of describing the oppressions of. what 
he fully believes to be a barbarous system of government ad- 
ministration without at any time allowing his feelings to inter- 
fere with the candor of his statements. There is none of that 
violence and bitterness which we find in Stepniak and others, 
yet on reading Mr. Kennan's work we cannot believe him to 
be of a less sensitive nature than they, nor lacking in as true 
sympathy. And it is largely because of this manly self -con- 
trolled spirit that his work is attracting so much attention, and 
gaining such universal credence. j. c. g. 

In a study of the primitive poetry of two peoples, it is 

interesting to note how that of each is moulded by those char- 
acteristics which time has engrained in the national life ; and 
especially where the one is inspired by nature herself, the other 
by a view of nature born of inherited language and ideas. In 
the early song of the Greeks and the French, these two sorts 
of poetry are well set forth ; that of Greece sprung from a close 
communion with nature, hence noble and bold in conception ; 
that of France the product of a refined taste embodied in an 
adopted language, hence overwrought and highly colored. 

Homer, when he wishes to exhibit the grandeur of nature, 
takes you to the mountains of Sparta — the home of the eagle 
and the wild boar ; the French bard chooses the rich sunny 
meadows of Proven9a — the home of the song-birds and the 
flowers. Even in the pastoral where if anywhere we should 
expect to find nature faithfully portrayed, there is this same 
artificiality. Instead of the mstic life of the Greek goat-herd, 
we have the richly elaborated picture of hedge-girt orchards 
where the gay troubadours and their ladies may make love and 
admire nature in a conventional manner. 

Analogous to and growing out of this artificiality is the dis- 
tinction of action and sentiment which separate the two. Turn 
over the pages of the Iliad and it is all action — the blaze of the 
camp-fires on the hills before Troy, the clang of the shields 
and the spears, the cold wash of the waves of the Aegean against 
the brazen-beaked ships all betokening life and energy. Then 
turn to the songs of the Proven9al harper and sentiment and 
feeling predominate — the softly colored atmosphere of ro- 
mance, tales of tournaments and courts of love. 

And so, although the French as a poetry of sentiment is in- 
deed rich and pleasing, it lacks genuineness and is a repast 
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of which the mind must of necessity tire ; while the Greek is 
ever fresh and sparkling — polished even in its rudeness. Yet 
it takes more than the first reading to make Homer really 
acceptable, for his simplicity, and clearness, his severe beauty 
and vividness of expression appeal to that culture only which 
is bred of study and thought. j. d. j. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

St, PauFs Club Banquet, 

The third annual dinner of the St. Paul's Club was held at 
Redcliffe's, December 3d. H. S. Stokes, '89, presided as toast- 
master. The toasts were as follows : 



St. Paul's, .... Chas. H. Ludington, '87 

" Happy he with such an * Alma Mater.' " 

Andover, . . F. W. Wallace, '89 

" Here's my hand. And mine, with my heart in't." 

The New Arrivals, . . . E. H. Floyd-Jones, '92 

" One year ago I was a boy, a happy boy at school." 

Yale, . . . W. C. Camp, '80 

" For God, for Country, and for Yale." 

Exeter, ..... Gilford Pinchot, '89 

" A sudden thought strikes me ; let us swear an eternal friendship." 

The Muse, D. McL. Barstow, '89 

" The sweetest garland to the sweetest maid." 

The Masters, . G. A. Hurd, '90 

" Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, to teach the young 

idea how to shoot." 

The Championship, . . . W. H. Corbin, '89 

'* Thus far our fortune keeps an onward course, and we are 

graced with wreaths of victory." 

(P. B. K, Lecture, 

Rev. T. T. Munger, '51, delivered the second lecture of the 
*. B, K. course, in Linonia Hall, December 3d. His subject 
was, " Shakespeare from a Warwickshire Standpoint." 

The New York City Club Banquet 

Was held at Redcliffe's December 4th. The following toasts 
were responded to, A. H. Mosle, '89, acting as toast-master : 
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Athletics, . . . . . C. H. Sherrill, '89 

Facile princeps. 

Yale Papers, . . . . H. S. Robinson, '89 

" Drink, swear and roar ; do anything but write." 

Chicago Club and Other Clubs, . . H. £. Mason, '89 

" There's small choice in rotten apples.** 

Young Yale at the Bar, . Emile Schultze, '85 

" Litigious terms, fat contentions, flowing fees." 

Our Guests, . . . G. E. Eliot, Jr., '86. 

" I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please." 

The Sister-City, . . . . E. A. Stevenson, '88 

" And Satan came also." 

The Glee Club 

Gave its first concert of the season, at Ansonia, December 7th, 
before a very good audience. 

Dwight Hall Lectures, 

Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, of New York, lectured In Dwight 
Hall December nth, on the subject, " Ruin through Neglect." 

Yale Orchestra Concert, 

The Yale Orchestra, assisted by the Apollo Glee and Banjo 
Clubs, gave a successful concert, in Hartford, December 14th. 

The Glee and Banjo Clubs 

Took a trip to Denver, Colorado, during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. This is probably the longest, as well as the most success- 
ful and enjoyable trip ever taken by any Yale clubs, and reflects 
great credit upon the manager, Mr. W. L. Armstrong, '89. 
Concerts were given before crowded houses at the following 
places : Cleveland, December 25th ; Chicago, December 26th ; 
St. Paul, December 28th ; Minneapolis, December 29th ; Den- 
ver, December 31st and January ist ; Kansas City, January 3d ; 
St. Louis, January 5th. 

The Apollo Glee and Banjo Clubs 

Gave concerts during the vacation as follows : Norwich, De- 
cember 19th ; Danielsonville, December 20th ; Lawrence, De- 
cember 2ist ; Chelsea, December 2 2d ; Melrose, and Boston 
Music Hall, December 25th ; Wakefield, December 26th ; Y. 
M. C. A. Hall, Boston, December 27th ; Newtown, December 
29th ; Worcester, December 31st ; Springfield, January 2d ; 
New London, January 3d. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and Papers of Edmund 
Randplph, By Moncure Daniel Conway. New York and London : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $3. For sale by Judd. 

The brilliant career of Randolph and the splendid services which he ren- 
dered in the formative period of our history immediately following the close 
of the Revolutionary War, have hitherto rendered only deeper and more 
startling the disgrace which attended his sudden and ignominous exit 
from public affairs when forced by Washington to resign his position as 
Secretary of State in consequence of the revelations of the intercepted 
Fauchet dispatch. The present attempt to clear away the grave suspicions 
which have always attached to his name and give him his proper place in 
history reflects credit on the writer and is as genuine and valuable a con- 
tribution to the history of the period as it is sincere in its admiration of the 
man and the attempt to clear him before the world. The claim to have 
added " Omitted Chapters " to the world's stock of knowledge is no slight one, 
and Mr. Conway deserves our gratitude for the unquestionable service he has 
rendered. While we cannot always accept his positions, as, for example, his 
estimate of Washington at the time of the exposure in 1795 as a man failing 
in intellect and showing the weakness of age, he succeeds in removing 
from Randolph the darker charges which affect his character, and shows 
him as worthy of our admiration for his eminent services and grossly in- 
jured by the popular estimate. The chapters containing an account of the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Convention and the conspicuous part 
which Randolph took in the deliberations, together with his services as first 
Attorney-General, are especially worthy of careful study from the import- 
ance of the subject-matter. 

While very much of the narration is drawn from the same sources as 
McMaster's history, and has many points of resemblance to the correspond- 
ing portion of it, the author brings to his work an originality of treatment 
and skill in handling his subject which are the requisites of excellence in 
such a task. The accuracy of his historic interpretation renders all of which 
he treats intelligible, and sheds new light on facts already familiar to us. 
It is to be hoped that report is right in bidding us expect a continuation of 
the work from his pen, for the times following the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion were hardly less critical, interesting, and instructive than those here 
treated of. The constitution may be compared to a germ just set free, pos- 
sessed of certain tendencies and powers of development, but in its then 
primitive and merely potential state exposed on every side to danger of 
misdevelopment or destruction. The story of its preservation and growth 
through those early days of commotion and distrust are no less worthy the 
telling than the subject of the present work, whose author has shown so 
well his eminent qualification for narrator. 
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The Critical Period of American History^ 1 783-1 789. By John Fiske. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. For sale by Judd. 

Well does Mr. Fiske call the time covered by this work the critical period 
of American Histoty. The Revolutionary War assured independence of 
the mother country but left us unorganized and inexperienced among all 
the dangers which threaten an uncentralized and feeble state demoralized 
by an exhausting struggle and totally unguided by any established prece- 
dent or steadied by the ballast of historic trial. Of the helpless and dis- 
honored Confederation only failure and final abdication or destruction 
could bq expected, and as we look back upon that period of commercial 
disorder apd sectional bickerings we can only wonder at the wonderful 
good fortune which made possible the union under our present constitu- 
tion and the matchless statesmanship which produced it. Often as we r&ad 
the story so interestingly told by Mr. Fiske we almost shudder as we see the 
narrowness of the escape and the mighty consequences which turned on 
some insignificant trifle. 

American Literature, 1609-1885. By Chas. F. Richardson. Vol. II. Amer- 
ican Poetry and Fiction. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$3. For sale by Judd. 

" Poetry is the rhythmical expression of beauty or imagination, the verbal 
utterance of the ideal/' and in the balance thus adjusted the author proceeds 
to weigh the productions of all Americans who have attempted this delicate 
art. It must have required a hardy mind and one conscious of well ground- 
ed ability to attempt to glean the aftermath behind such a reader as Stedman, 
with the success he has attained in this and similar fields by his powers of 
lively appreciation and accurate discrimination. But this is far from being 
a twice-told tale or an uninteresting book, for no critic can truly study a 
nation's literature without catching some delicate grace or hidden beauty 
peculiar to the author and him alone. Only when criticism thus becomes 
an auxiliary work of creation as truly as • the original, can it be really 
accessible. This history can hardly be said to be entirely free from a 
national, or even a personal, bias — a thing which it is almost impossible to 
avoid and which sometimes lends a charm of individuality to a work that 
would otherwise be colorless. But one cannot forgive it if it tends to dis- 
tort the perspective and to dismiss with a word some of the earlier toilers in 
the dawn or later ones who have never risen to eminence. The straight and 
unbeautiful brick walls are as necessary to the structure as are the archi- 
tectural effects that engage the attention and win the praise. 

The average reader is apt to forget that the dawn of American Literature, 
those first faint gleams that bespoke the coming day, dates back to the 
golden sunset of the Elizabethan period when Milton sang in his imperial 
lines, but so it is ; yet almost the only absolute merit possessed by the early 
gleaners up to Bryant's advent, aside from a few notable and isolated pro- 
ductions, was the negative one of not being " so bad as they might have 
been," and — ^here one is moved to add — the merit of gleaning at all in such 
environment. With Bryant's decided tones the day broke and the history is 
given up to our four relatively great poets, a little, one fears, to the exclu- 
sion of lesser but clearly burning lights. And here one may be pardoned for 
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refusing to concur in the supposition that the time may ever come when 
" the name of Longfellow will be chiefly known as that of the author of 
Hiawatha," or for questioning the statement that the genius of Poe was 
adequately represented by his work, that he could have won no other 
triumphs. The book is marked by strong appreciation rather than by in- 
cisive judgments. One feels that one is reading the earnest work of an 
honest man, where he inveigles against the craze that attacked successively 
the admirers of Poe, Emerson and Hawthorne for searching out a hidden 
meaning and finding the " inner life " of their plainest lines ; and, when the 
last page is turned, that the time has been profitably spent. t. w. b. 

A History of Greece, By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. From the earliest 
times to the Ionian Revolt. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.25. 
For sale by Judd. 

It would appear that the present work, covering as it does only the period 
introductory to the most important portions of Greek History, forms the 
opening volume to a general work of more extended scope. The subject- 
matter is such as necessarily to interest rather the student of archaeology 
and ethnology than the general reader seeking knowledge of later and more 
historic times, and the work is not intended for beginners or those destitute 
of any acquaintance with Greek thought and literature. The progress of 
recent years in our knowledge of race-movements in pre-historic Greece 
and the condition and civilization of its people is constantly calling for new 
accounts to place before us the latest results of scholarship and investiga- 
tion. The admirable indented paragraph headings assist greatly in reference. 
The long chapter on the Homeric poems with its discussion of Homeric 
society and estimate of its value as a picture of the early life, is especially 
deserving of our attention from its connection with our own work. It is a 
book of scholatly ability and research, and will receive from all students of 
early Greek history the recognition and welcome which it deserves. 

The Story of Mediceval France,' From the reign of Hugues Capet to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Story 
of the Nations Series. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For 
sale by Judd. 

This book is distinctl}' superior to some of its predecessors in the same 
series because the author knew how to combine with a historical chronicle of 
events, the record of the life and social condition of the people and an 
account of the development of its literature. It has also the deficiencies 
inseparable from a work of its scope, that it is only popular and elementary, 
and gives one a sense of compression. It is preceded by an elaborate and 
useful series of chronological tables, lists of authorities, etc., and contains 
many extracts and translations from the more noted writers of the times. 
The age of mediaevalism is one of absorbing interest and of the greatest 
value to one who would understand modern history and literature, and no 
country presents a better field than France for studying the causes at work 
to produce the result before us. The closing chapter is wholly given up to 
the intellectual life of the fifteenth century, showing how at the close of the 
dark ages the elements were drawing together which were shortly to com- 
bine into the mighty Renaissance which is the rising of the curtain upon the 
present age. 
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Dartmouth Lyrics, A Collection of Poems from the Undergraduate Publi- 
cations of Dartmouth College. Edited by Ozora Stearns Davis, '89, and 
William Drummond Baker, '89. Cambridge : Riverside Press. 

It would be a task of doubtful issue to attempt to establish the right of 
college literature to exist except as the promise which it may give of future 
power in mature work. Undoubtedly the greatest chance of success in the 
attempt to put into permanent form and offer to the public undergraduate 
productions lies in the line of poetry. Poetry is the expression of the 
emotional rather than the intellectual side of our nature, and while the head 
needs much discipline, much instruction, much reflection to teach it to 
think clearly, the heart may feel, if not deeply at least truly, at a much 
earlier age. College men are not lacking in development of the feelings ; 
to us life is as intense and full of the joy of existence as a May morning in 
the woods ; and if the singer's voice be there a note genuine and clear can- 
not fail to reward the listener. As long as it is unartificial it will have a 
peculiar tone of its own, distinguishing it from everything outside, yet not 
beyond the sjrmpathy of outsiders. Its chief interest, nevertheless, must be 
for those who have once themselves experienced what a college course con- 
tains, because it is the expression of a limited experience and can show but 
one side and leaves all else untouched on. 

TAf Writer^s Handbook. A Guide to the Art of Composition. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

The good which such a work as this can accomplish is chiefly a negative 
one. It cannot create a good style out of nothing, but it can offer many 
valuable suggestions to enable one to eliminate objectionable features and 
mistakes. Style is something more than the absence of these and hence 
the impossibility of writing by rule. The book before us, beginning with 
the subject of Composition and Style, points out common grammatical and 
rhetorical errors, cites examples of different styles and comments on them, 
and offers a collection of extracts illustrating the progress of style from 
Aschaih to Ruskin. An appendix treats of printing and manuscripts. The 
second part, on How to Write, is composed of practical suggestions, and 
the third part concerns itself with letter-writing. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, By Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D. 

Boston and New York : Houghton, Miflflin & Co. |6.oo. For sale by 

Judd. 
The Economic Interpretation of History, By James E. Thorold- Rogers. New 

York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. I3. For sale by Judd. 
The History of Holland, By James E. Thorold-Rogers. Story of the 

Nations Series. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale by 

Judd. 
The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, Bv Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston and 

New York : Houghton, Miflain & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 
The Human Mystery in Hamlet. An Attempt to Say an Unsaid Word. By 

Martin W. Cooke. New York : Forde, Howard & Hulbert. 

RECEIVED. 

Discourses on Satire and on Epic Poetry. By John Dryden. Cassell's 

National Library. 10 cents. 
Plutarch* s Lives of Romulus^ Cimon^ Lucullus^ and Lycurgus, Cassell's 
. National Library. 10 cents. 
Cymbeline, By William Shakespeare. Cassell's National Library. 10 cents* 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

O streams that run thro' ice and snow, 

O streams that run from hill to plain, 

God speed jon onward to the main. 
And give 700 blessing as jou go ! 

You touch mj spirit's inmost pain, 

And o'er the hooded mountains high. 

And past the quavering sea birds cry. 
It finds at last its home again. 

Viewed from a railroad train there is nothing peculiarly imposing in the 
Rocky Mountains. Then one does not pause to compare in philosophical 
soliloquy the hurry of human activity and the eternal stillness and immo- 
bility of the everlasting hills. Even in the presence of Pike's Peak, stand- 
ing as it does in its secluded majesty, the passenger is not awed, but rather 
confesses to a feeling of disappointment. When, however, the rattle of 
wheels and scream of whistles are lost among the echoes of the Ute Pass and 
one is alone among the mountains, the greatness of all around him and the 
consciousness of his own insignificance will have sway and he yields to a 
calm enthusiasm for the wonderful. Somewhat less than one w'eek ago the 
Table stood looking away into the clouds, and fully impressed with the 
scene around him, and with his general tendency to moral deductions he 
drew a moral lesson from the situation. Standing uncovered in the presence 
of the great we may alone, through humility, know the great. Humility is 
the true attitude of the student, a perfect receptivity to all that is good and 
great, together with a readiness to act in obedience to supreme command. 
Such humility as is expressed in the words, so strong and so beautiful, " Son 
of Man, stand upon thy feet and I will speak unto thee." 

And this true attitude, this humility is one that the college journalist has 
yet to learn. The common supposition among young writers is that all that 
the author writes must come by some delving into the secret depths of his 
own being, by some process of natural and original thought. Or it may be 
that the soul is likened to a machine that grinds out and manufactures ideas. 
Now some of us know better than that, and gladly admit the process of 
assimilation, receptivity to external impressions, but perhaps if we go far 
enough and consent to be sufficiently not sublime, we may find the soul very 
much like a machine after all, a kind of phonograph that is sensitive to the 
breath of Truth and that sends it forth again in voices which, though thin 
and mechanical, are nevertheless a feeble echo of the great Voice that 
speaks. What we all need is to know, speaking is a trifle when one has 
somewhat to speak of. 

The following clippings are submitted : 
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ON UBCnVING A BOX OP PLOWKRS. 

It is a day of doods and showers. 
When, through the rain, the postman comes. 

Bringing a box of giacefdl flowers. 
Pinks and chrTsanthemums. 

There is no name to tell by whom 
The antumn blossoms have been sent ; 

They breathe good wishes through the gloom. 

Silent, but eloquent. 

Blessings are sweet, whene'er they spring ; 

These flowers, though foundlings, still are fair. 
Nature has formed each slightest thing 

Itself some cheer to bear. 
So these bright blossoms may impart. 

Dark though the day, some joy to me. 
And whisper to my aching heart 

A beneduite^ — BrmmmuiM^ 

RISE, WINTER MOON. 

Rise, winter moon, above this low east hill, 
Where lie the white tents of the serried dead. 
The echoless halls of space you calmly tread 

With solemn step and aspect grand and still. 

The harbor bay begins to seethe and fill : 
I hear the roar of waves from their deep sea-bed. 
As, pressing back the rush of tears unshed, 

I gaze from out my cottage window-sill. 

Moon, keep thy peaceful watch with God to-night : 
Wild, sad, fierce thoughts of love keep watch with me. 
Moonlight, into my vacant bosom glide. 

And by thy influence of majestic might 
Draw my soul upward as thou dost the sea. 
And fill me full with the peace of the great high tide ! 

— Dartmouth Ut, 

THE STORM HOST. 

Soft enfolded in the gold 

Of the dying sundown glow. 
Angel faces aureoled 
Leaning o'er the weald and wold, 

Watch with love the world below. 

Visions monk would long to limn 

Weirdly flash and fade on high ; 
And 'mid strains of distant hymn 
Myriad wings of cherubim 

Drift like mist athwart the sky. 
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From high purple battlements 

Seraphim uprise and blow 
Toward mountain summits, whence. 
As from giant warriors' tents, 

Scarlet banners float and flow. 

Then the armies of the blest 

Proudly from their sleep arise 
And, Crusaders' Cross on breast. 
Onward marching toward the West 

Raise the din of battle-cries. — Nassau Lit, 

THE ROSE OF HARVARD. 

When the sons of Fair Harvard for fatherland died 
And deep soaked the soil with their own crimson tide, 
It flowed on a flower, the fairest that grows 
And it's hue is preserved in the Jacqueminot Rose. 

Deep colored by Valor 'tis fit to adorn 
The presence of Beauty, and often 'tis worn 
As a badge of devotion, for every one knows 
The true loyal tint of the Jacqueminot Rose. 

There's a maiden, whose eyes, I acknowledge, are Blue 
But her lips in their color to Harvard are true, 
On cheek the bright crimson now comes and now goes 
While oft in her hair shines a Jacqueminot Rose. 

Fair flower shine on, may thy glory ne'er fade. 
Nor ever less bright be that dear crimson shade. 
Loved, cherished by friends, and envied by foes 
Fit emblem of Harvard, sweet Jacqueminot Rose. 

— Harvard Advocate, 

MEMORIES. 

I stand once more in the silent wood. 

By the shady bank of the river. 
In the self-same place where erst we stood. 
And there comes o'er my soul, in a passionate flood. 

The thoughts of days gone forever. 

Night after night, in the soft June air. 

We would walk 'neath the branches' cover, 
While the moonbeams played on her yellow liair ; 
Ah me ! I've never since seen a face so fair, 

Tho' I've wandered the wide world over. 

How swiftly now to my mind will rush 

The words of a love tale spoken, 
And I see again the burning blush 
That mounted her cheek when the evening's hush 

And silence at last were broken. 
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She loved me ? Yes, and would alway. 

She vowed to high Heaven, and ever, 
Like a long, long year would seem each day, 
'Till I should return from my foreign stay 

And claim her, my bride, by the river. 

Now, after long years, I have come again 

While the autumn is slowly dying. 
But I feel at my heart a deathless pain. 
When I know that coming is all in vain, 

That my hopes in the dust are lying ; 

For down where the breezes' sorrowful moan 

Sets the golden leaves a-shiver, 
I find a grave with grass o'ergrown. 
With many a flower thickly strewn. 

By the bank of the bending river. 

— Virginia University Magazine, 

SUPREMA HORA. 

For one last hour before our lives divide. 
Before our hearts upon the driving tide 
Swing loose and sunder, for one hour forget, 
And dream that as it was all is as yet. 

Your eyes and mine, what other is their gaze 
Than that which in irrevocable days 
Drew close our eager lips ? What man shall say 
That utter love like ours should pass away? 

Should pass and vanish as a thing outworn 
With ceaseless strife and unregarding scorn. 
Should strive with aching hours, and sink at length, 
Slain by the bondage of its termless strength. 

We built a house for pleasure, and we set 
Armed guards before its portals, bid them let 
No idlers enter, and ourselves we stand 
Barred from the bliss of our own pleasure-land. 

Barred from the bliss, barred out, to turn away 
To seek the cold and common light of day. 
Outcast and desolate, while there it lies. 
Our self-created, self-barred Paradise ! 

This is the utmost hour that love and we 
Shall stand thus, face to face, while time shall be 
Set for a scorn about us. Therefore let 
Life's end and love's be one, lest time forget. 

Lest time forget, and we, with faltering hands, 
Give over striving, and through loveless lands 
Our feet stray blindly, little heeding how 
They come to that dim goal no man may know 
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Why linger, love, till all these things shall pass ? 
To-day*the sun is fair upon the grass, 
To-day our kisses sweet, our hearts are light, 
Why wait the sunless, shuddering steps of night ? 

What days or dreams more fair than these to keep 
Shrined in the silence of our ceaseless sleep ? 
What more has life worth living ? What avail 
To wait the weary ending of the tale ? 

Love, sweetest thus to end it, hand in hand 
Enter the starless skirts of Shadowland. 
Kiss, and once more — ^yet once again ! The last 
And utmost hour of love ! — And this is past. 

— Harvard Monthly, 
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Savana^h, Sandford & 60., 
MERCHANT TAILORS 

»- ^N"D IMPORTERS, 
le W. 33d Street, 

Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. 

MAKERS OF 

THE ^ ^ S^ SHIRT, 

PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 
All the latest London fabrics regnlarly imported. 



We are oSering laducemeDts Co 
Yale men that no other Laundry 
have ever thought of. We furnish 
Boxes f'lr Onllars ami Cuffe. and 
smalt Truolra when we have all tlie 
work. I'riw, '.•(> oents por doner. 
Diendini; included. 

Niagara Custom laundiy, 

State and Court Sts. 



MANUFACTURER OF COLLEGE SOCIETY PINS. 



SAMUEL H. KIRBY, 

WATCHMAKERJEWFLER, SILVERSMITH, ENGRAVER, 

n given to the Repairing of Walches and ]ewelrv. 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low- 
priced Watthes, which they confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for the money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding anchors, and are cased in 
i8-kt. gold in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its guarantee. 

Large size, for Gentlemen, . . . . 5^5 

Medium size for " 65 

Large " " Ladies, 60 

Small " " " 50 

Cuts showing sizes and styles of the watches, and 
patterns of chains suitable to be worn with them, sent 
on request. 



F. A. Kennedy Go's Celebrated Biscuit. 

AU Fi/rst'Class Grvocers keep them. 

We recommend the following kinds, which are put up in 

1 and 2 lb. tin boxes : 



Albert Biscuit, 
Beatrice Biscuit, 
Champion Biscuit, 
Cream Wafers, 
Fancy Graham, 
Graham Waferettes, 
Jockey Club Biscuit, 
Oswego Biscuit, 



Pearl Wafers, 
Thin Water, 
Zephyrettes, 
French Roll Wafers, 
Cocoanut Macaroon, 
Afternoon Tea, 
Oatmeal Waferettes, 
New Eng. Ginger Wafers. 



The above goods are of the best quality, carefully 

and attractively packed. 
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DEIBEL, 



ft»t«t«t. 



Society Spreads a Specialty. 



825 OHAFEL STEGET. 



TEMPLE BAR. 



gMDEpg' IiUNCP WM 



EDWA.RJD a. ojl:kl:ey'. 



C E. HART & CO., 



(Successor to Frisbie & Hart,) 




IGIML cm lEiT m FISH 



POULTRY AND GAME AT WHOLESALE. 




I! 



350 and 352 State Street, 



New Haven, Conn. 
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mmn universal cyglopedu 

Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the pens ot 
the ablest scholars in America and Europe. It is accepted as 
high authority in our leading colleges. It is not for the few, 
like Appleton's, the Britannica, or the "International," but 
for all. It has just been thoroughly revised at a cost of over 
$60,000, and three years* labor by forty editors, and over 2,000 
renowned contributors. It is in eight convenient sized vol- 
umes. No father can give to his child at school or his son or 
daughter just entering the arena of life anything that will be 
of more permanent benefit. It is an education supplementary 
to that of the schools. 

Address, for particulars, terms and circulars, 

^. J. JOHNSON & 00., 

11 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 

Note. — The Yale Faculty endorse JOHNSON'S, many of whom are 
contributors to it. 



E. A. EEDCLIFFE 

926 and 930 Chapel Street, 
And 182 Temple Street, New Saven^ Conn. 

CATERER, 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker 



MANUFACTURER OP CHOICE 

lOE OREAMS AND FRUIT ICES. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 

A. E. CHASMAR & CO., 

833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

College, Class Day, and Fraternity Invitations, Portraits, etc. Makers of 
Unique and Artistic Menus, Programmes, Dance Cards and Favors. 

Send for our new Sample Book of Stationery and Engraving. 

COLLEGE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 



TTfarp A i^T.Tt=n=nn-r> 1880. 



1004 Chapel St. 



• |i 



Athletic and Sporting Goods, 

SWEATERS, JERSEYS, GAMES, 

%^^%. ^\%\%\.%. %\%Xk\Xk% ^v%^\.%. 



Regulation Athletic Implements, Running Shoes, Corks, etc., etc., 

Lawn Tennis and FoQt Balls. 

Oo-Op. Prioeiv to any one. 
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■J. &; R,. L-A.1«IB, 

59 CABMIXE STREET, - - - JVBir TOBK. 

* * Stained ■> <3tass * * 

Designs for all kinds ol SuiDcd and Mosaic Glass, submitted upon request. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS a specially. Particular allenlioa given lo Figure 
Subjects. We have placed a number of Windows in College Chapels, Col- 
lege Libraries, and other College buildings, as well as in Chapter Houses, 
Secret Socieiy Rooms, etc. DESIGNS will be made and submitied upon 
request. Send for illnstraied Catalogue, free, by mail. 



WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE. 



MODKT. 1886. 

Try the Winchester Repeating Shot Gan. 

Use Winchester Reloading Tools. 

WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT RIFLE. 



BIM AND CENTRAL FIRE. 

Beat Single Shot Bifle in the World. 

A full line of WINCHESTER GOODS constantly on hiin.l. 
N. D. F0L80M & CO., New Huven, Conn. 
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F. A. CORBIN, 
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990 Chapel Street (under New Haven House), 



NEW HATEN, CONN. 



F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 
755 Gliapel, 98 East Water Sts. 

^ek f^ood of kll £;ind^, 



353 STATE ST. 



Bartholomay's Rochester Lager, 

Bartholomay's Bohemian Lager, 



AND THE FINEST 



Milwaukee Beer. 

nSTBJ-W T=r A - qr-HiTST JbX3rEXlsrT& s 

M. KAHN & SON, - 327 State Street. 
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Represents BROWNING, KING & CO.. leading Tailors of New York, 

FINE READV-MADE CLOTHING also furnished, 

when desired, al short notice. 

OFFICE, BOOl 10. 2, 136 CHAPEL STREET, CORIER OF STITE, 

COVESR 0E30. 13. CORD.) 



FLORIST 

S7i md 07$ State Street. 



J^eglEIiEF? NEW WfnW PQ^^E, 

NE"W HAVEN, CONN. 

OPPOSITE YALE COLLEGE. FRONTING THE GREEN. 

With its addition of a Passenger Elevator, Reading Room 
and Gentlemen's Lavatory, make it one of the most comfort- 
able Hotels in the country. 

P. & J. BESSE, 
S39 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 

PccpaTcd according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Hoksford. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 

Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
Headache, Tired Brain, 

And all DiteuM arising from Indigestion and Nerve Exhauition. 

This is not a compounded "patent medicine," but a preparation 
of the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 
system. 

It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic 
for the brain and nerves. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees 
with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 

Dr. E. W, Hill, Glens Falls, N, Y., says: "An excellent remedy 
for atonic dyspepsia, nervous and general debility, or any low state 
of the system." 

Dr. D. A. Stewart, Winona, Minn,, says: "Entire satisfaction in 
cases of perverted digestion, loss of nerve-power, mal-nutrition and 
kindred ailments." 

Dr, G. H. Lkach, Cairo, 111., says : " Of great power in dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration," 

Descriplire pamphlel free. 

BUMFOSD CHEMICAL 70BES, FroTidonce, S. I. 



Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

CAUTION !— Be sure the word " Hortfor^a" i» printed on 
the label. AU others are apurionst Never sold tn buUe, 
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AMATEUR OR Professional ? 

IT IS A 

Serious Question in ATHLETICS. 

BUT IT IS 

All the Same in PHOTOGRAPHY ! 

BOTH BUY OF 

E. & H. T ANTHONY & CO. 

WHO SELL THE 

BEST TO BOTH. 

Forty-five Years Established in this Line of Business, 
PATENT SATCHEL DETECTIVE, Etc., Etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

891 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 

11% f^ f^ MJT ^ Why do yoa pay hiffh prices for year books and periodicals 
^J ^J ^^ 9 when yoa can obtain them thronffh the MAIIjS without 
maat^K^a^mm^^ trouble and at WHOIiESAIjE PRICES. 



BIQIN »X7R, AY" EV~ NO MEMBERSHIP FEE REQUIRED. 

. ^. .^ J(% I Bchool Books, Mlscellaneoas Books. Theological Works, 
Postpaid, $1.10. '^ ' Music Papers and Periodicals, Children's 

■^■■i Books, Stationery, ftc. 

E. P. ROE'S WORKS, |||f LJ ^% | C C A I C ALL AT 

LATEST BDITION. Vv R \^ L C 9 #% L C 

iE.ni. »A«*n.M «1 1A ^ * * ^^ — — -%y y-m — "^M ^^^ BATES. 

WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, D D I ^ C O 

LATEST EDITION. Net, 88.75. r^ Ix I W C 9 

Century Macacine, $3.75. Harper's Magazine, $3.50. tmrnrnm^ma^^ma^imm 

FRANKIilN EDITION OF STANDARD BNGIilSH CLASSICS. 170 

Titles, New, Neat and AttractiTo* each, postpaid, 60 cents. 

Information In regard to any book published cheerfully given. Prices quoted, satisfaction 
guaranteed, correspondence solicited. Address 

(iO-flPERATIYE BOOK SDPPLY, "* ".ftSi^;^""- 

fcJppE PYPE^iep 

IV/LL CONTINUE TO OFFER 

To the New Haven Public 



HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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DANIEL D. Y0UM:ANS. 

•Tf ATTER, 

MEMT FOR 180 BROADWAY, 

LiMCOLN Bennett- &. Co., 719 BROADWAY, 

Henry Heath, 1107 BROADWAY, 
Victor, Jay &, Co., 

MARTIN'S ENGLISH UMBRELLAS. 



PACK BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



J. H. PLATT. C. P. THOMPSON. 

PLATT & THOMPSON, 

INTERIOR DECORATION, 

Falntiiig and Frescoing. 

90 ANI> 92 ORAX6E STREET, NEW BAVEN, CONN, 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE 

BROAD and CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 



Terms :— American plan, 
European plan, 



$3, $3.50 and $4. Baths extra. 
|1, |1.50 and |d. Baths extra. 

L. U. MALTBY. 



Gentlemen's Calf^ Foxed^ ^^Kangaroo" ^^Dongola " and Kid 

Topy Hand-sewed Walking Shoes, .... fis-S^ 

Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from $3.50 to 3,00 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, $7»oo, g,oo and 10,^0 

We carry the largest stock of SPORTING, BICYCLE, LAWN TENNIS 

and BOATING SHOES shown in the State. 

WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 

84^ and 84LO Oliapel St. 



"BEERS, the Drasfftst," 



Opposite Colleges. 



THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

The Supper Question, which has vexed so many committees, 

was successfully met by 



L- IF. 1Vr A ZZETTI, 

Who supplied 8<fs famous funior Promeuadi^ SS's Senior Promenade^ and 

has the best equipments for fine catering work of any house 

within reach of New Haven. Estimates furnished. 

, - - NEM^ YORK, 



